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TAe frisk Orators. By CLAUDE G. BOWERS. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916. — 528 pp. 

The plan of Mr. Bowers's book was well conceived and in the main 
it has been carried out with success. It was to tell from an Irish stand- 
point the story of the long struggle for constitutional, religious and eco- 
nomic freedom in Ireland by weaving it into the biographies of Flood, 
Grattan, Curran, Plunkett, Emmet, O'ConneD, Meagher, O'Donovan 
Rossa, Butt and Parnell. The history of Ireland from the days of George 
II and the undertakers lends itself to treatment in this way much better 
than that of any other English-speaking country. There was a contin- 
uity in this struggle in Ireland in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that is not discernible in the struggle for democracy in England in these 
two centuries. Moreover, much more was achieved by agitation in 
Ireland from the reign of George II to the beginning of the war in 19 14 
than was achieved in England and Scotland ; and in these years also 
Ireland produced more leaders who appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion than were forthcoming in England from the reign of George II to 
that of George V. 

From his standpoint, Mr. Bowers had a mine of good material to 
work, and he has worked it to good advantage. There is some exag- 
geration in his pages, as for instance, when he writes of Parnell being 
thrown " like a felon into the gloomy confines of Kilmainham prison." 
Parnell's lot in Kilmainham was at its worst not very desperate. Mr. 
John Howard Parnell writes this concerning his brother, in a book on 
which Mr. Bowers has drawn quite largely : 

Charley was driven quickly away in a cab, which was afterward joined by 
an escort of mounted police, and arrived at Kilmainham Prison without 
anyone being the wiser. He was treated at Kilmainham as a political pris- 
oner, being given a well-furnished room, and allowed to smoke and get 
his meals in from outside. He was able also to write and receive letters, 
subject to their being inspected by the police authorities, and his fellow 
suspects in the prison were allowed to dine with him. He was also allowed 
to receive visitors, and a great many of his friends availed themselves ot 
this opportunity. Another concession was his being allowed a few days 
absence on parole in order to go over to Paris to his sister Theodosia (Mrs. 
Thompson) whose son was at the point of death. Owing to the freedom 
which he was allowed, Charley was as free to rule from Kilmainham as 
Napoleon was from Elba. 

There is, as has been said, some exaggeration in these biographical 
studies. There is some effusive eulogy of Ireland's popular leaders, and 
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much reiterated and vigorous condemnation of men like Clare and 
Castlereagh. But there is more restraint, and much more discrimination, 
than usually characterizes books on Ireland written by Irish-Americans 
or for Irish-American readers. Every student of Irish history wiU ap- 
preciate Mr. Bowers's sympathetic and enlightening study of Butt. 

It is obvious at many places in Mr. Bowers's book that his acquain- 
tance with the literature of Irish pohtical history is much greater than 
with the political literature of England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Otherwise he would not have suggested that Peter Fin- 
nerty's name was saved from oblivion only by the fact that Curran was 
his counsel when, in 1797, as editor of the Fress, he was indicted for 
libel in Dublin. Finnerty went to London at the end of his two years' 
imprisonment. There he managed to get his name embalmed in the state 
trials and the Journals of the House of Commons ; and people familiar 
with English history cannot recall the Walcheren expedition of 1809 
without at the same time recalling the name of Finnerty and his impris- 
onment in Lincoln gaol for what was regarded as a libel of Castlereagh. 

Again when Mr. Bowers is clearing O'Connell of the charge of being 
a harsh landlord, he relies to some extent on the testimony of " W. E. 
Forster, an English writer," apparently without recognizing in the W. E. 
Forster of 1846, the Forster who was chief secretary for Ireland during 
part of Gladstone's administration of 1880-85. Familiarity with even 
the parliamentary handbooks would have saved Mr. Bowers from writ- 
ing of the Chiltern Hundreds as the Chiltern Guards ; and from permit- 
ting some of his readers to believe that Gladstone in 1880 owed his 
majority in the House of Commons to the Irish Nationalists under the 
leadership of Parnell. At the general election in that year there were 
returned 357 Liberals, 233 Conservatives and 62 Nationalists; so that 
in forming his administration Gladstone was not in the least dependent 
on the Nationalists for his majority in the House of Commons. These 
lapses, however, do not greatly detract from the value of Mr. Bowers's 
The Irish Orators as a book on Ireland. What would add much to 
its serviceability would be a sketch of the Ireland of the days of Flood 
and also a sketch of the Ireland of the years of the great war. Two such 
sketches — they need not be long — would make understood among Irish- 
Americans the enormous success which has attended the century and a 
half of Irish agitations which Mr. Bowers so well and so informingly 
describes. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



